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SOME STUDIES IN THE NEGRO PROBLEMS OF 

THE SOUTHERN STATES 



By Howard W. Odum , Ph.D ., Professor of Educational 

Sociology , University of Georgia 

There is a decided tendency on the part of both indi- 
viduals and communities to reduce any and all problems 
that arise because of the presence of the Negroes in the 
United States to one commonly accepted composite “The 
Negro Problem. ” It matters little whether the question 
considered be one of race development, admixture, or race 
adjustment on the one hand, or whether it be one of con- 
crete and specific detail of study, philanthropy or public 
policy on the other, the usual mode of thought tends to be 
essentially the same: The problem of the student, the edu- 
cator, the social worker, the publicist in this field is the 
Negro problem. 

And yet admitting the separate and composite nature of 
the problem there are few fields of study in which there is 
more need to analyze the entire problem into separate parts 
in order that the real situation may be understood. Hence, 
arises an increasing realization of the need for scientific 
study of the several problems of the Negro. This need 
is felt not only from an academic viewpoint, but from the 
viewpoint of public policy. If the several difficult problems 
which have been described are likely to form an important 
part of municipal, state and national policy it is of the ut- 
most importance to search them out and analyze them 
with the highest degree of care and efficiency. Most of 
the local problems of the Negro are local in name only. 
A fundamental step of one community is of basic importance 
to a whole group of communities, which find it necessary 
to deal with the same question. The community relation 
to the problem is representative of the total national prob- 
lem, and any step in the study of public policy for one corn- 
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munity may mean much to the nation at large. For, after 
all, the basis for practical measures can be had only through 
extensive and thorough study, in which the most effective 
results will be accomplished through the most scientific 
methods, provided such study is properly correlated with 
the problems at hand. 

On the other hand, from the viewpoint of academic and 
scientific work including the departments of education, 
sociology, anthrophology, and psychology, it is embarrass- 
ing to find few facts concerning innate race qualities, and 
to find that little attempt has been made to ascertain by 
objective methods the genesis and evolution of such quali- 
ties. There is little accurate comparison of important 
facts between the races, and especially little comparison of 
physical and mental traits. Even the few comparisons 
that have been made have not been made between the 
Whites and Negroes although the Negro's presence in large 
numbers segregated and unhampered by tradition of study 
is a common reminder of scientific study. There has been 
a continuous flow of general literature on the Negro, some 
of which represents suggestive contributions. It is now 
imperative that these be supplemented by more objective 
studies in which more objective units of measurement are 
the essentials. Again, to the student abroad it is often a 
cause of much surprise that American students have 
neglected such an opportunity. 

An important step towards promoting special studies 
into the Negro problems in the South was taken when the 
Phelps Stokes fellowships were established at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the University of Georgia. This 
paper will present briefly the scope of the first four studies 
being attempted at the University of Georgia, emphasizing 
the program of studies rather than giving results. 

During the academic year 1912-1913 there was estab- 
lished in the University of Georgia a fellowship for the study 
of Negro problems in the South. The resolution of the 
Trustees of the Phelps Stokes Fund in creating the fellow- 
ship reads as follows: 
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Whereas, Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes in establishing the 
Phelps Stokes Fund was especially solicitous to assist in improv- 
ing the condition of the negro, and 

Whereas, It is the conviction of the trustees that one of the 
best methods of forwarding this purpose is to provide means to 
enable southern youths of broad sympathies to make a scientific 
study of the negro and of his adjustment to American civilization. 

Resolved , That twelve thousand five hundred dollars ($12,500) 
be given to the University of Georgia for the permanent endow- 
ment of a research fellowship, on the following conditions: 

1. The University shall appoint annually a fellow in Sociology 
for the study of the Negro. He shall pursue advanced studies 
under the direction of the departments of sociology, economics, 
education or history, as may be determined in each case by the 
chancellor. The fellowship shall yield $500 and shall, after four 
years, be restricted to graduate students. 

2. Each fellow shall prepare a paper or thesis embodying the 
result of his investigations which shall be published by the Uni- 
versity with assistance from the income of the fund any surplus 
remaining being applicable to other objects incident to the main 
purpose of the fellowship. A copy of these resolutions shall be 
incorporated in every publication issued under this foundation. 

3. The right to make all necessary regulations, not inconsistent 
with the spirit and letter of these resolutions, is given to the 
chancellor and faculty, but no changes in the conditions of the 
foundation can be made without the mutual consent both of the 
trustees of the University and of the Phelps Stokes Fund. 

Holders of these fellowships are appointed by Chancellor 
David C. Barrow who is himself much interested in the 
study and practical solution of our negro problems. 

The opportunity for the Phelps Stokes fellowship to 
accomplish much appears to be an unusual one for the 
reasons above mentioned, and for the reason that con- 
ditions are especially suitable in the South for such studies. 
Those fundamental essentials to a successful completion of 
a piece of scientific work, whether it be a single laboratory 
experiment, broader physical research, business science, 
social investigation, or the study of school problems, are 
essentially the same. There is needed a field offering 
the proper basis for investigation; proper conditions for 
obtaining accurate results; the opportunity to pursue the 
work at length without undue hindrance; the skillful 
application of accepted methods properly distributed; 
and the successful organization and presentation of results. 
The progress, scope, thoroughness and importance of such 
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work will be conditioned by special incentives for doing 
the work, by adequate means and facilities, and by the 
extent and thoroughness of the program involved. If 
the work is thus organized with these principles in view 
it will not be difficult to learn at once the relation of the 
results pertaining to the vital points of inquiry. 

From experience up to the present time and from prospects 
in view it would appear that the Phelps Stokes fellowships, 
and the conditions imposed by them, will conform admirably 
to these essentials for scientific study. That the South is 
an unusually good field for making investigation cannot 
be doubted; that study under the direction of the Uni- 
versity departments in which application of accepted 
methods and the successful organization and presentation 
of results are guaranteed will be effective may be presumed; 
and the fact that the fellowships carry with them a suit- 
able stipend will offer an opportunity for the student to 
pursue his work somewhat at length without undue limit- 
ation. Furthermore, the spirit and incentive of the work 
both from the viewpoint of the universities mentioned and 
of the Phelps Stokes Fund are such as to promise soundness 
and thoroughness for the work undertaken. 

The first investigation undertaken at the University of 
Georgia was made by Mr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., a graduate of 
the Class of 1912, and son of Dr. T. J. Woofter, Dean of the 
Peabody School of Education of the University, under the 
direction of Prof. R. P. Brooks of the department of history. 
This study was a concrete study of the Negroes of Athens, 
Georgia, inquiring into the conditions of population and 
property, settlements and rent; health and housing; schools; 
social and religious organizations; occupations; a special 
study of domestic service and family economics with cer- 
tain bibliographies and appendices. In this study Mr. 
Woofter has searched out a wealth of material and has 
organized his report into a most readable and valuable 
bulletin. 1 

1 Bulletin of the University of Georgia, December 1913, Phelps-Stokes 
Fellowship studies, No. I. “The Negroes of Athens, Georgia,” by T. J. 
Woofter, Jr. Mr. Woofter has continued a special study of Negro schools 
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The second Phelps Stokes fellow at the University of 
Georgia was Mr. Walter B. Hill a graduate of the Class 
of 1912 and son of the late Chancellor Walter B. Hill, who 
was appointed by Chancellor Barrow for the year of 1913- 
1914. Mr. Hill prosecuted his studies also under the direc- 
tion of the department of history, and published the results 
of his research under the title “Rural Survey of Clarke 
County, Georgia, with Special Reference to the Negroes.” 2 

In the rural survey of Clarke County emphasis was 
placed by Mr. Hill upon the economic aspects, although 
the general social and educational conditions were also 
reported. The subjects treated are location; topography 
and early history; economic conditions; educational con- 
ditions; religious and social conditions, with an appendix 
and bibliography. The bulletin is well illustrated, and 
taken with the local study of the Negroes of Athens, gives 
an excellent insight into the conditions obtaining in the 
County of Clarke. 

The third investigation was made during the year of 
1914-1915 by Mr. M. K. Johnson, a graduate of the Class of 
1913, under the direction of the department of educational 
sociology. Taking the first two studies as a basis Mr. 
Johnson undertook to make a careful investigation into 
school conditions in Athens and Clarke County with a 
view to ascertaining something of the standards of economy 
and efficiency of education in Clarke County with special 
reference to the Negroes. 3 Alongside the social condition 
of the Negro population is the question of the Negro’s 
school facilities and the education of his children. His 
school facilities include school relations with the Whites, 
the number and kind of schools which Negroes attend and 



in the United Stated under the direction of the United States Bureau of 
Education with the cooperation of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and in this 
capacity has done signal work. 

2 Bulletin of the University of Georgia, March 1915, Phelps-Stokes 
Fellowship studies, No. II. ‘‘Rural Survey of Clarke County, Georgia, 
with Special Reference to the Negroes,” by Walter B. Hill. Mr. Hill 
has also subsequently undertaken similar research work with the Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

3 In press. 
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may attend, the amount expended for the education of 
Negro children, and curricula generally or specifically 
applied. The education of his children includes the proc- 
esses and products of all the educational and social forces 
specially applied; more specifically Negro education may 
mean the teaching of Negro children in the schools. Since 
the Negro, although an integral part of the population, 
constitutes only a portion of the total population his school 
facilities are and will be conditioned largely by race relations; 
they will be conditioned further by evidence which shows 
the need of special schools, adapted curricula and separate 
efficient administration, or evidence which does not show 
the need for special schools, curricula and administration. 
Race relations are determined by various factors, promi- 
nent among which are the logical developments of social, 
political and economic group relations, on the one hand, 
and race prejudice, customs and mores on the other. Any 
one of these factors may be often sufficiently powerful to 
determine the given status. Evidence upon which con- 
clusions concerning specialization of schools or curricula 
should be based, must be obtained from a careful digest 
of the history of school relations and progress under past 
experiences; special knowledge of such characteristics and 
traits in the Negro as need to be trained, developed and 
adapted; knowledge of physical and mental differences 
between races; and the degree to which success is possible 
in the application of all such knowledge through the broader 
principles of education. 

In this study Mr. Johnson inquires into the physical 
school conditions, such as the organization of school boards; 
the buildings; grounds and equipment; school populations; 
and other general social conditions. Following this he 
has made a study of the school attendance and enrollment; 
of retardation and elimination; of teachers' equipment; 
and has made specific tests of certain mental processes 
and intelligence. In these tests he used the experiments 
for perception, association of ideas; and others, together 
with the Binet tests. Mr. Johnson's report reveals some 
important facts and indicates a situation that must be 
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remedied. Since this problem of Negro education in the 
common schools is one of the most difficult for our county 
superintendents to cope with, it is hoped that a general, 
practical conclusion may be reached from this study. 
As a piece of scientific work the study proposes to compare 
data obtained in Clarke County with certain other data 
obtained at other places. 

The fourth Phelps Stokes study at the University of 
Georgia, also under the direction of the department of 
educational sociology is now under way. The subject of 
this investigation will be “ Social Sanitation ” with special 
reference to a community program for health and sani- 
tation for the Negroes to be applicable to any community 
in the South. Perhaps there is no problem which strikes 
nearer the life of the South and of both the black and white 
races than the problem of physical, mental and social 
diseases, as it relates to social progress. The whole ques- 
tion of race vitality hinges upon it; the safety of the white 
race so interrelated through industry with the N egro race is 
dependent upon it; and the general welfare and character 
of a community will ultimately depend upon a satisfactory 
solution of this problem. 

Consequently this study will undertake to go specific- 
ally and exhaustively into the facts and causes of diseases 
and will have for its purpose a practical, constructive 
community program. The basis of the study will be 
Athens, Georgia, and the investigation is being prosecuted 
by Mr. Hoke S. O’Kelley, an M.A. graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, 1915. The fact that his program 
provides for intensive study, experiments, tests, and for 
advising physicians, as well as for social research, gives 
promise of successful results. 

These four studies indicate the beginnings and also the 
possibilities of year-after-year research, each study utiliz- 
ing the cumulative data of previous studies, and continu- 
ing the constructive progress of studies into one of our 
largest and most important social problems. 
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